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heart glad, but had not turned my head, and | (elt From the Emporium. 






















in that happy mood, when the soul wishes well to 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGazine. _ | 2!! mankind, mixed with a sort of Tom King disposi- THE FLYING TORCH. 
‘ is 3 tion ¢ ith dd adventure. 
Memoirs of Timothy Try-all, Esq. by his Cousin a Pe [Concluded.] 


On reaching the lower part of Middle Street, I be- 


Theodore. teld a light in the window ofan old house, and the Some events of real life savour so much of fiction, 
street door standing wide open. It was almost the| that we are apt to turn incredulous from their nar- 
CHAPTER X. only light I had seen for a milé. 1 wondered at| ation. But the wild and various spirits with which 


seeing a light in that house at such an hour, and humanity is endued, prompt, often, to actious which 
thought there was something singular in the door | beggar the most powerful delineation of. the novelist. 
being open. A feeliing of curiosity which I could He presents ficticious scenes and personages, and 
not account for at the woment, prompted me to go| 2ctions to the mind; actions that are the creations 
up to' the door and look into the entry. All was| °f his fancy, but that might have taken place, for on 


quiet, and the door which led into the room where this ground alone he claims audience—while often 
the light was, stood open also. I stepped into the ; in real life, events are witnessed which in the order 


entry—looked into the room, but saw no one, and of nature would have been deemed impossibilities.— 
heard not a breath moving. It seemed to me as if| But enough of this. 
there was something singular in all this—something| The day once more dawned upon Hertly Cottage, 
whispered me to go in, and yet, why should I do so? | and its inmates, who had passed a sleepless night, 
For a. moment I hesitated, and thenentered. The | were stirring earlier than usual. _ The morning repast 
candle burnt dimly, throwing but a faint light across) was spread out a little after sunrise, and Charles 
the apartment. It was a very old house, and its|came to the cottage by appointment to breakfast, 
smoky walls and enormous fire place rendered it still |immmediately after which, a journey down the river 
more dismal.—In one corner stood abed.—As I gaz-| was in contemplation, in search of the lost pride of the 
ed on it I thought some one lay there, but could see} Villiers family. They all sat down silently, sorrow 
no head, northe form of any limb, nor perceive any | depicted on every countenance, and proceeded has- 
signs of respiration. be ily to dispatch the unceremonious meal, when the 
‘ A chilly sensation of awe seemed to creep slowly the .door epened, and who should enter but Maria 
overt ine.—I approached the bed ‘slowly—something | herself, dressed in her loose morning gown, and ap~ 
I could not account for led me on.—I came close up| parently just risen. ‘La! (said she, with the utmost 
to it. Nothing moved. No breath was heard. vivacity, and just as ifnething had happened,) you 

I stood a moment in surprise,—then ventured to | breakfast early—TI had not been called.” 
raise One comer of the sheet. I saw by the cheek} The old man spragg from his seat and caught her 
it wasa man. With a trembling band I softly lifted | in his arms, bursting into a thousand fond exclama- 
the covering a little and a little further, till his| tions; while Maria affecting the utmost ignorance of 
whole countenance was disclosed. His eyes were|the occasion of so much warmth, issisted that her 
closed-in that sleep which no mancan behold with-| father was crazy, snd laughed and chid by furns.— 
outawe. ‘lhe livid hue of death covered his bold | Charles sat motionless; eyeing her with fixed aston- 
features. A dark semicircle of settled blood was| ishment, as if scarce believing the evidence of his 
beneath his sunken eyes. I laid the back my handisenses. He knew her to be a romantic, courageous, 
upon his pale forehead—It was cold—cold. What| enterprising girl, whose head was filled with the love 
is so cold as death? I was transfixed to the spotjtales of the novellist and the pdet, and who de!izght- 
and could not turn my eyes from the appalling spec-/ed in every thing wild and wayward and eccentric 
tacle. Alas! thought !, how chilling; how intensely | —but yet, the apparent circumstances of this unrav- 
still! how melancholiy is death '—and yet how com-/elled adventure, left doubts upon his mind as to 
posed ang sweetly calm ?—what a change of scene | whether he saw a human being, or an erial spirit in 
was here in a few short moments. From all the! human form, before him. It seemed so like a resur- 
gaiety and conviviality of life and joy—from the | tection from the dead. 
luxuries-of the table and the merry voices of mMy| py this time all the family had gathered round 
companions all lifeand cheerfulness, from the swell-| yjaria, and, amid the aeclamations of a welcome 
ing notes of marshall music } was iarmediately ush-| home, every tongue asked the question at once— 
ered as if by fatility imto the chambers of the silent |, eitsan-k aed nna you been?? 
dead. What man to callous, but must be brought} ; 
to reflection by such a sudden change of seene? Oh! would you know that, (seid she) 1 have 
Volumes upon the subject from the most eloquent been chasing a deligthful dream ; dreaming. dream- 
pen could not have impressed me halfso forcibly with |49g' you are dull, heavy sleepers; | weot and came 
that dread lesson “in the midst of life we are in| Without even disturbing Old Sentinel ; he lay as qui- 
death”,—I retired slowly from the appartment, my | ¢! 38 4 lamb on the step—Bat oh! it was worth a 
mind filled with the most solemn reflections and ex-| Million to skim along the cataracts under the dark 
claimed involmtary as I laid myself down upou my thunder storm ; it was enchanting—so sublime ! 30 
bed. “*Be ye also ready.” I have learnt since |fomantic: so delightful: 
that the man | saw was a rigger who had fallen from| ‘ Did you say a dream?’ responded Charles.’ 
the topmast ef a ship that afternoon and was almost ‘Ay, ay, a dream; thislife is al! a dream, waking 
instantly killed. Te persob who bad been left to | or sleeping it is alla dream; dont you readso Charles? 
watch ‘the corpse had left the room for a few mements | But you are so dull and stupid; | could not live if { 
and accidentally left the doors standing epen.” had such a spirit ;? and she sat down at the table in 

I beg leave to assure the reader now, if I have! hes accustomed seat, baffling the anxious curosity 
death, and | walked on, musing upon the pleasures | not done so before, that the memoirs of my cousin of the surrounding group by mystical and ambigu- 
of the past dey, and comparing it with many other | Timothy are not ficlicious, and all the anecdotes te- | ous answers. — path 
scenes which had fled forever. Wine had made my | !ated, are substantial facts. Theo. The confusion this incident occasioned at last sub- 

o 
j 


It is not my intention to lead the reader into the 
chamber of disease, or te the side of the bed where 
pain and sickness would form the subject of the sto- 
ry, neither shall | recount the stories I have heard 
my cousin relate, of the’ various surgical operations 
at which he has been present, but confine my pen to 
the relation of those circumstances which occurred 
in Timotby’s life, that may appear most interesting 
and diverting. 


Shortly after the commencement of his studies, my 
cousin related to me the following occurrence, which 
I shall give in bis own words: 


‘You know,” said Tim to me one morning, ‘that 
I am fond of mirth and merriment. .. Yesterday after- 
noon | went by invitation, to the house of a friend 
in Dorchester, who had a large party of Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Where we passed the time with the ut- 
most mirth and hilarity, There was a fine band of 
nrusic present,.and after playing a great number of 
tunes ih the €vening, they pr a returnn bant 
teno’clock. -1 preferred aceompatyisg the music on 
foot, to riding, as it suited my disposition much bet- 
ter,and | was in hopes of meeting with’some queer 
adventure on the road, 


* About a mile on our way home lived a gentleman 
who had desired the band to stop at his house on 
their return, and perform a few tunes. He had pro- 
vided an excellent collation for their entertainment, 
and I felt somewhat disappointed on hearing the in- 
formation that none but the musicians would be in- 
vited into the house, and began to regret that I had 
not returned to town with the rest of the company. 
However, one of the baad who knew me well and 
who was up /o every thing as well as myself told me 
he could make a musician of me directly.—He 
‘had betha clarionet and French horn. ‘* Take this 
horn said he, and stand among us,” when we begin 
to play, poff up your cheeks man. and put the horn 
to your mouth and none but ourselves shall know 
whether you make the shadow of a sound or not. 
I eagerly followed his directions and we played sev- 
eral elegant marches in front of the house while the 
delighted inmates of the hospitable mansion were 
listening with ravished ears to our performance. 


When we were asked into the heuse your humble 
~—gervant, with his French horn slung upor his arm, 
appemed as good a musician as the best of them and 
after partaking ef the govud cheer with the utmost 
copviviality and freedom, we played our host a fare 
well tune and departed. 


Qn our arrival in town we serrenaded several fami- 
lies, known to different members of the band, and 
upon reaching the head of State Street, I relinquish- 
ed my new profession, resigned my French Horn and 
bent my steps towards the North End, where 1 then 
lived, my companions in arms, (1 mean horus) tarn- 
ing up Court Street. The solemn hour of 12 had 
struck; the streets wete silent as the footsteps of 
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P wer of prescience.— Thus was the flying torch ac- 


sided, and when Miuriahad left the company, a little | 
| 


favorite git) of hers, who had always been her con- 
fidant, Nee with a shilling to procure from her 
mistress the disclosures all were so anxious to hear. 
She succeeded. The romantic girl had taken it into 
her head to consult the old fortune-teller, whose 
smoky cabin was hid among the briafs near the creek 
that emptied into the river at the head of the cata- 
racts, on the subject of the future destiny, before 
she tied the knot of matrimony. The old hag had 
been begging at the cottage the same evening that 
Charles’ proposal! and her tathér’s decision, had made 
it necessary for Maria to act with promptitude. She 
had directed the old woman to bring a boat for her, 
accordingly, convey her to her cabin at dead of night 
where, alone, old Margery pretended she had the 


counted for. 

‘And what did the witch predict ?* asked Charles 
earnestly. 

Why, answered the litte girl, she told my 
mis'ress, that on the next moonlight eve, be- 
tween ten o’elock, and the hour of midnight, she 
would walk in the grove, and an elegant officer 
would come to her on horseback, salute her and 
say, ‘Fate wills it, and who shall deny me my lady’s 
love?? That upon accepting his proffered hand all 
her future happiness depended; and if she did he 
would carry her down to the village where a magis- 
trate would be waiting at the inn to tie the final 
knot. 

A plan was immediately formed to humor the ec- 
centric superstitions of the young lady, and accom- 
plish the wished for end at the same time; eve- 
ry thing during the intervening space was put in 
readings; the appointed evening came; and the 
old clock had just struck ten when Maria stole fear- 
Jess from her chamber to the romantic grove, and 
walked, and listened for the tread of the expected 
knight errant. But a few moments elapsed, and the 
clatter of an approaching horse echoed down the 
road. He was ai her side—the very figure the old 
witch had spoken of—his bright sword clashed at hi» 
side, and his broad white plumes dancing in the si- 
lent moon beam. ‘The predicted salute was given ; 
the words foretold were spoken. She yielded her 
hand, her unknown lover placed her behind him in a 
moment, and galloped rapidly to the village inn, 
where he dismonnted and handed her into a room 
lighted dimly by the flame of a half extinguished 
fire, over which three old men sat moping, appar- 
ently half asleep ; one of themrose. It was the vil- 
lage magistrate himeelf. The stranger bridegroom, 
in a half smothered voice, told him the object of their 
errand. He nodded his head, aud without saying a 
preliminary word, proceeded to the ceremony, which 
was brief, soon finished, and the parties were declar- 
ed one for life. 

Maria’s faith supported her astonishingly through 
the whole scene; she seemed never to doubt a mo- 
ment, though she constantly fixed her eyes with in- 
infense anxiety on her lover’s face, which he as 
cautiously kept partly shaded by his cap and plumes. 
Now chairs were handed, and ina moment the land- 
Jord brought in wine, cakes, and a couple of lighted 
candles. Maria started in astonishment! Charles 
H— sat at her side, having laid away now his cap 


‘and sword—the only military insignia about him ; 


and knelt to ask her parddch for the deception, wrile 
before her who should she see but Mr. H. and her 
father! They both burst into a fit of laughter, and 
kissed the adventurous girl again and again—while 
Maria, whe loved Charles dearly now that he wooed 
her in her oWn way was not less delightful than the 
rest. The adventure was her glory, and she read 
happiness in its termination, 


Meantime, Maria’s post in the grove, was taken 
possession of by two lusty farmers, friends of the 
Villiers famity, who waited for the appearance of a 
second Cavalicr, suspecting as they did that the de- 
ceitful old witcn had some design in the prophecy 
herself. Soit proved,—a little before eleven a man 
rode up on horseback, dressed in regimentals, and 
reined in his steed while he cautiously surveyed the 
scene. Suddenly one of the men sprung from be- 
hind a tree and seized the horse by the bridle—dis- 
mounted bim and conveyed him to the cottage. He 

reved to be the wiley fortune-teiler’s son !—an 
awkward, low, vuigar fellow, who had returned a 
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few days before from prison where he had just spent 
two years in atonement for a theft. 


When the wedding party retorned from the village 


they brought the information that the witch was at 
the tavern, having come there inquiring for the squire 
about eleten o'clock. 
afterwards, and Margery said she had projected the 
mateh between Miss Villiers and her son Tom, in 
hopes that such a union would encourage the poor 
boy to mend his manners. 


The plot was all confessed 


Thus Maria Villiers escaped; but thus do not all 


escape who disregard the judgment of their parents, 
even in matrimovial matters, and who run away with 
heads full of romance and ficticious foolery iu Chase 
of the thousand fancies of the brain. 


wee 


From the Literary Gazette. 
NIAGARA. 


The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain, 








While I look upward to thee. It would seem 

As if God poured thee from his hollow hand, 
And hung his bow upon thy awful front, 

And spoke in that loud voice which seem’d to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 

The sound of many waters; and thy flood 

Had bidden chronic e the ages back, 

And notch his centuries in the eternal rocks. 

Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 
Who hear this awful questioning; O what 

Are all the stirring notes that ever rang 

From war’s vain trumpet, by thy thnndering side ! 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar! 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him 
Who drown’d a world, and heaped the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains? A light wave, 
That breaks and whispers of its Maker’s might. 


ANON. 


Notwithstanding the number of people, who con- 


stantly visit Niagara from all parts of the country, yet 
there are those, with whom it is a matter of some 
doubt, whether a man may go beneath the falls and 
live. Many, when they look upon this scene, are 
overcome with terror and cannot approach it. Others 
of firmer nerves, venture into the anciliary aroppings 
of the queen of waters, and, confounded by the noise, 
wind, and spray, and still more by their own imagin- 
ation, scramble into day-light, fully persuaded they 
could not have lived there a moment longer. 


But effectually to achieve this performance, it is 


only necessary that we have confidence. The scene 
itself is dreadful enough, and its natural terrors, if ar- 
med with the persuasion that our design cannot be ac- 
complished, will inevitably defeat it. 


It is a general impression, that, to go under the 


falls, we must walk upon the level, where they spend 
their fury, aud within arm’s length of the torrent; 
but it isnot so: our path lies upon the top of a bank 
at least thirty feet above the bottom of the abyss, 
and as farin a horrizontal line from the course of 
the falls, and close under the immense rock which 
supports them. This bank overhangs as, as one side 
of an irregular arch, of which the corresponding side 
is formed by the sheet of water; and thus,instead of 
grouping our way at the foot of a narrow passage, 
we stand mounted in a stupendous cavern. 


On a fine morning in August last, soon after sun- 


rise, | set out with a friend and a guide to visit this 
sublime scene. The first thing to be done, after des- 
cending the tower of steps, is to strip ourselves of all 
clothing except a single covering of linen, and a 


silk handkerchief tied tight over the ears. This eos. 
tame, with the addition ofa pair of pumps, is the 
court dress of the palace of Niagara. 

We passed about filty rods under the Table rock, 
beneath whose brow and crumbling sides we could 
oot stopto shudder, our minds were at once so exci- 
‘ed and oppressed, as we approached that eternal} 
gateway, which nature has built of the motionless 
rock and the rushing torrent, asa fitting entrance to 
her most awful magnificence. We turned a jutting 
corner ofthe rock, and the chasm yawned upon us. 





The noise of the cataract was most deafening; its 
headlong grandeur rolled from the very skies; we 
were drenched by the overflowings of the stream; 
our breath was checked by the violence of the wind, 
which for a moment scattered away the clouds of 
spray, when a full view of the torrent, raining down 
its diamonds in infinite profusion, opened upon us.— 
Nothing could equal the flashing brilliancy of the 
spectacle. The weight of the falling waters made 
the very rock beneath us tremble, and from the cav- 
ern that received them issued a roar, as if the con- 
fined spirits of all who had everbeen drowned, join- 
ed in an united scream forhelp; Here we stood, 
—in the very jaws of Niagara,—deafened by an up- 
roar, whose tremendous din seemed to fall upon the 
ear in tangible and ceaseless strokes, and surround- 
ed by an unimaginable and oppressive grandeur.—- 
My mind recoiled from the immensity of the tum. 
bling tide; and thought of time and eternity, and 
felt that nothing but its own immortality could rise 
against the force of such an element. 


The guide now stopped to take breath. He told 
us, by halloeing in our ears at the top of his voice, 
‘that we must turn our heads away from the spray 
when it blew against us, draw the hand downwards 
over the face if we felt giddy. and not rely too much 
on the loose pieces of rock.’ With these instructions 
he began to conduct us one by one beneath the sheet. 
A few steps farther,and the light of the sun no long- 
er shone upon us. There was a grave-like twilight, 
which enabled us tosee our way when the irregular 
blasts of wind drove the water from us; but most of 
the time it was blown upon us from the sheet with 
such fury that every drop seemed a sting, and in such 
quantities that the weight was almost insupportable. 
My situation was distracting: it grew darker at ev- 
ery step, and in addition to the general tremor with 
which every thing in the neighborhood of Niagara is 
shuddering, I could feel the shreds and splinters of 
the rock yield as I seized them for support, and my 
feet were continually slipping upon the slimy stones 
I was obliged, more than once, to have recourse to- 
the prescription of the guide, to cure my giddiness, 
and though I would have given the world to retrace 
my steps, I felt myself following his darkened figure, 
vanishing before me,as the maniac, faithful to the 
phantoms of his illusion, pursues ittohisdoom. All 
my faculties of terror seemed strained to their ex- 
treme, and my mind lost all sensation, except the 
sole idea of an universal, prodigious, and unbroken 
motion. 

Although the noise exceeded by far the extrava- 
gance of my anticipation, | was in some degree pre- 
pared for this. I expected too, the loss of breath, 
from the compression of the air, though not the suf- 
focation of the spray; but the wind, the violence of 
the wind exceeding, as I thought, in swiftness and 
power, the most desolating hurricane—how came the’ 
wiod there? There too, in such violence and vari- 
ety, asif it were the cave of olus in rebellion, one 
would think, that the river above, fearful of the pre- 
cipice to which it was rushing, in‘ the folly of its 
desperation, had seized with giant arms, upon the up- 
per air, and in. its half-way course, abandoned it in 
agony. 

We now came opposite a part of the sheet, which 
was thinner and of course lighter. The guide stop- 
ped and pointed upwards; | looked—and beheld the 
sun, ‘shorn of his beams,’ indeed, and so quenched 
with the rultitudinous waves, that his faint rays shed 
hut a pale and silvery hue upon the cragged and ev- 
er humid walls of the cavern. 

Nothing can be looked at steadily beneath Niaga- 
ra. The hand must constantly gaard the eyes against 
the showers which are forced from the main body 
of the fall, and the head must be constantly averted 
from a steady position, to escape the sudden and ve- 
hement blasts of wind. One is constantly exposed to 
the sndden rising of the spray, which bursts up like 
smoke from a furnace, ti)} it fills the whole cayern, 
and then condensed with the rapidity of steam, is 
precipitated in rain; and in addition to which, there 
is no support but flakes of the rock, which are con- 
stantly dropping off; and nothing to stand upon but 
a bank of loose stones covered with innumerable eels. 

Still there are moments when the eye, at one 
glance, can catch a glimpse of this: magnificent sa. 
loon. On one side the enormous ribs of the precipice 
arch themselves with Gothic grandeur more than ene 








hundred feet above our heads, with a rottenness 
more threatening than the waters under which they 
groan. From their summit is projected, with incal- 
culable intensity, a silvery, flood, in which the sun 
seems to dance like a fire-fly. Beneath is a chasm 
of death, an anvil upon which the hammers of the 
cataract beat with unsparing and remorseless might ; 
an abyss of wrath, where the heaviest damnation 
might find new torment and howl unheard. We had 
now penetrated tothe inmost recess. A pillar of the 
precipice jets directly out into the sheet, and beyond 
it no human foot can step, but to immediate annihi- 
lation. The distance from the edge of the falls, to 
the rock which arrests our progress, is said to be 45 
feet, but 1 do not think that this has ever been ac- 
curately ascertained. The arch under which we 
pa:sed, is evidently undergoing a rapid decay at the 
bottom, while the top, unwasted, jets out hke the 
leaf of a table. Consequently a fall must happen, 
and judging from its appearance, may be expected 
every day; and this is probsbly the only real dan- 
get in going beneath the sheet. 

We_ passed to our temporary home through the 
valley which skirts the upper stream, among gilded 
clouds, and rainbows, and wild flowers, and felt that 
we had experienced a consummation of curiosity ; 
that we had looked upon that, than which earth could 
offer nothing to the eye or heart of man more awtul 
or more magnificent. Oo. W. 


97990009 
A woman CAN keep a secret. 

The following anecdote will prove the fala- 
cy of the remark thata ‘ Woman cannot keep 
a secret :—Some years since a lady called at a 
glover‘s shop in the outskirts of the town, and 
purchased a pair of gloves for her immediate 
wear; observing at the same time she was on 
her road to Burnet—that she had left her 
gloves at her friend’s house, where she had 
called, and that she was apprehensive of being 
benighted if she went back forthem. The 
glover fitted onthe gloves; and the lady after 
paying for them froma purse well stocked with 
bank notes, stepped into her post-chaise, and 
proceeded on her journey. She had scarcely 





reached Finchley Common, when a highway- 
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though the robbery was stated in the public pa- 
pers, the discovery was omitted; and it was 
not until very recently, that a minute account 
of this singular transaction was found among 
the papers of the lady alludedto. Even inthe 
private memorandum, the name and residence 
of the glover was omitted; and the secret in 
that particular rests with the lady in the grave. 

After this tale, the truth of which may be 
relied on, who will say that a woman cannot 
keep a secret !—London paper. 


 ———————— 
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In looking over the papers of the week, we can | 


find nothing of interest, except the unfortunate ac- 
cident which happened to the Steam Boat tna, by 
which thirteen persons lost their lives, in consequence 
of the bursting of the boiler. Onthis acgount we 
; have omitted giving any summary of news this week. 
—— 19900) @oa——____ 
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THE ALBUM, NO. 6. 
ADELINE AND ELLEN.....THE BRIDES. 


A Tale of truth. 


* All things, that we ordained festival, 

Turn from their office to black funera); 

Our instruments to melancholy bells; 

Our wedding cheer to sad burial feast; 

Our solemnhymns to suHen dirges change ; 

* Our bridal flowers serve fora bridal corse, 

And all things change them to the contrary.’ 

Romeo and Juliet. 


How fleeting are the hours of human life. At one 
moment we see before us a bright futurity apparent, 
which often vanishes into the darkest oblivion and 

;sinks us into the deepest déspair—at another, when 


man stopped the chaise, and demanded her'| our hopes appear black and difficult, we find, in the 


money. He entreated her not to be alarmed, 
as he had no intention upon her person—if she 
surrendered her property, it was all he-wanted, 
declaring , that distress, and not his will, urged 
him to this desperate act, and he was deter- 
mined to remove his pecuniary wants, or per- 
ish. The lady gave her purse, and the des- 
perado rode off. After he had gone and the 
fright had subsided, the lady imagined, that in 
the address of the highwayman she recognized 
the voice of the glover she had just before 
dealt with. This conceit struck her so forci- 
bly, that she ordered the post-boy to drive 
back to town—not choosing,said she,to venture 
further onthe heath. On her arrival at the 


‘end, our most sanguine wishes realized, and our most 
sincere desires accomplished :—thus is the weakness 
‘of man laid opento the remotest opposites. 

In a small neat village of this state resided the 
family of Mr. Mazely, a family beloved and respect- 
ted by every villager. Mr. Mazely was rather ad- 
‘vanced in life, and sufficiently weallhy to answerall 
‘his probable ends. His consort was numbered with 
'the dead. She left two daughters who inherited all 
‘their mother’s virtues, and possessd their father’s 
generosity. They were both affianced. Adeline, the 
, eldest, was betrothed to Spencer , and Ellen, 
‘the younger, to William , both of whom were 
‘sons of respectable and worthy citizens of the village. 
‘Here, was no rivalry—no contention —no dissatisfac- 
ition, nor any cause for either. The youngest bore 
;off the palin of beauty, while her sister displayed 
characteristics, not yet discernable in Ellen: to equal 








glover‘s, she knocked and gained admittance, | it. All parties were pleased—all circumstances ad- 


the glover himself opening the door. 
lady desired to speak with him in private.— 
The glover shewed her to a back parlour; 
when she exclaimed, I am ceme for my purse, 
~ of which you robbed me this evening on Finch- 
ley Common!’ The glover was confounded ; 
and the lady proceeded—‘It is of no use for 
you to deny it:.1 am convinced, and your life 
is atmy mercy, Return me my property, and 
trust to my humanity.’ The glover, overcome 
with guilt, shame and confusion, returned the 
purse, confessed the crime, and pleaded his 
distress. The lady, after suitable admonition, 
gave hima ten pound note, bade him mend 
his way of life, and keep his own counsel ; ad- 
ding that she would not divulge his name or 
place of abode. 


She kept her word: and| 


The | justed—-the time appointed, and’every thing prepar- 


ied for the solemnization of both their nuptials. This 
jarrangement gave their parent much comfort and 
gratification. He knew the young men—knew them 
to be as amiable and deserving as his daughters; in- 
deed “it was said, no two matches could be more e- 
qual or more desirous. Happiness seemed ready to 
crown their wishes—prosperity seemed waiting to 
bless them—pleasure appeared at their control, or- 
banished into peaceful serenity at their cesire ;—in 
short, they seemed doubly attended and doubly bles. 
sed by the hand of Divine Providence. But such 
is the extent of human frailty, that it never can be 
known how soon.the r dreams of happiness may be 
transformed into scenes of real misery ;. their pros- 
perity into misfortune; their pleasure into pain, and 
their serenity into perplexity and confusion. 

But two days ere the expected joyous day arrived, 
Spencer was taken sick—dangerously sick. The day 
approached,—Spencer still grew worse, and no hopes 
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were entertained by the attending physician, of his 
recovery. This, however was secretly kept from Ad- 
eline, who anxiously hung by his bedside, with the 
most affectionate tenderness, catching and magnifying 
every whispered word of liope, by whomsoever drop- 
ped. Whoever has beheld a similar scene, let him 
picture to himeelf the present. Around the ¢ouch of 
a dying friend, the most exquisite feelings man is sen- 
sible of, are realized—'tis there he feels the painy 
the anguish of a final parting here—his eyes weaken 
as they glow upon dissolving Humanity—his heart 
beats intensely—his whole frame is agitated, and he 
is scarcely able to articulate a syllable—deep drawn 
sighs and hollow disconsonant sobs, is all: that is heard, 
save the beseeching orison of their spiritual guardian, 
who alone seems undisturbed, In him the divine 
principles of religion are embodied, and shield their 
their possessor from fear: he knows and fee!s its in- 
fluence, and disseminates its blessings. 

On Spencer the doom was sealed, and all the at- 
tentions of Adeline and his friends could not length- 
en his life one moment. The appointed day was 
passed, and neither had embraced their anticipated 
happiness—it had @ed:like a pantom-—vanished into ain 


‘ Prosperity’s the very bond of love; 
Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together! 
Affliction alters. Winter's Tale. 


Spencer had expired! his soul had departed to its 
place of rest! In Adeline all the grief of uncon- 
troulable despair possessed the vacated seat of ‘hope. 

Now was the house of anticipated felicity chang- 
ed to a house of mourning—now were the friends, 
who, but a moment before, were enjoying the most 
pleasing fantasies, plunged into utter despair. Ade- 
line’s feeble frame could not suppert it: she grew 
pale, melancholy and consumptive. A bed of sick- 
ness -was the result, and again were the f iends of 
the family called upon to bestow consolation to,a 
languishing, a dying relative, for such was Adeline. 
She lingered a long time, gradually pining away, 
and daily approaching nearerthe tomb. Her father 
watched over her with tender selicitude and parental 
affection; while Ellen, withthe regard of a beloved 
sister, could scarcely be induced to leave her for a 
moment. But neither the affection of a parent, nor 
the love of a sister, could revoke the call of her Ma- 
ker, and the friends were finally catled upon to pay 
the last rites to departed virtue; and Adeline was 
placed beside her Spencer in the cold recess of the 
grave. 

To Mr. Mazely, the loss of such an affectionate 
and beloved daughter was irreparable. The gener- 
rous tear trickled down his furrowed cheek, ’ 

, As doth the honey'd dew, 

Upon a gathered lily almost wither’d,? 
But he knew it was the will of her Maker, and in this 
he must acquiesce; therefore he boldly bore his breast 
against the buffeting billows of life with fortitude, 


and as calmly as he could, resigned her he would 
so gladly have retained. 








ARTEMIDORUS. 


ese) 
MARRIED, 


In this city, Mr. JamessH. Rivers, of Thomastown, 
Me. to Miss clizabeth Lemon, of this city. 

On Thursday morning last, by the Rev. Dr. Free- 
man, Mr. John Philips Payspn, Merchant, of New- 
Orleans, to Miss Catherine Saah Hull, eldest daugh- 
ter of James Hull,. Esq. 

At Milton, by the Rev. Mr. Gibe, Jason Reed Fisq. 
of Lexington, to Miss Nancy E. Coates, of M. 


SN 


DIED, 

In this city, on Wednesday last, Mr. Joseph §.. 
Childs, aged 48. 

In Stonington, Con. Mr. Seabury, who had just re- 
moved there from Sug Harbour te print a paper. Fle 
fell in the street, probably in a fit, aud expired. in 
a few minutes. 

At New-York, Alexander Cromwell, one of the men 
belonging to the Htna. Ann Thomas and John Win- 
(ers were not expected to Jive many hours. Onersof 
the personskilled was agenteelly dressed young man, 
mga from Philadelphia, whose linen is marifed. 








CABINET OF APOLLO. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
SONG.—pearR woman. 
Tune—‘ Sandy and Jenny.’ 





The following is from the pen of TIMOTHY TRY- 
ALL, and was published in one of the numbers of 
the old series ef the ‘ Ladies’ Miscellany.’ Prob- 
ably the greater part of oue present subscribers 
have never seen it. Itis for this reason we re-in- 
sert it. 


Dear Woman! I love thee: F love to behold 
Thy white polished neck, and thy ringlets of gold; 
I admire to gaze on thee when love fills thine eye, 
And draws from thy bosom the soft swelling sigh, 
And draws from thy bosom, &c. 


DeaR Woman! | love thee; I love that soft heart, 
Which at every throb I can a feeling impart 
To mine own, as beneath thy white bosom its swell 
Denotes more of feeling than language can tell, 

Denotes more of feeling, &c. 


Dear Woman! I love thee, when thou bendest 
thine ear 
To the story of pity, and I see the bright tear 
Stealing gently and meekly, aud wantoning slow 
Down thy white polished neck to thy bosom of 
stow, | 
Down thy white polished neck, &c. 


Dear Woman! | love thee, when’twin'd in thine 
arms, 
A sweet infant reposes with all the fair charms 
Of its mother impress’d on its innocent form, 
While it dreams not of danger, nor dreads the 
loud storm, 
While it dreams not of danger, &c. 


DEAR Woman! I love thee, when misery pours 
In bitterness o’er thee, and adversity roars, 
Like the waves of the ocean which ceaselessly roll 
O’er the man who is nearest and dearest thy soul, 
O’er the man whois nearest, &c. 





FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


A CHARADE. 


Without my second, 

I’m desirable reckon’d, 

But with it, ’'m not worth caressing ; 
And without my first, 

I am often a curse, 

But with it, I'm reckon’d a blessing. 


A REBUS. 


Two fourths of what, taken for better or worse, 

Oft times proves a blessing, but sometimes a curse—— 

One sixth of a woman, whose husband is dead, 

Two fifths of what fills the fond lover with dread, 

One half of what filisthe fond lover with joy, 

And to make out the word, add fwo sixths of a toy. 

NEMO. 

(epSelutions to the above are requested. 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


CRANIOLOGY. 


[LavateRr, the once celebrated Physiognomist, di- 
ed at Zurich, in 1801; and his works have nearly 


followed him.; but certain Disciples of Doctors Gall 


and Spursheim, having lately given Lectures in New 
York, Boston, Quebec, and other places, on the prin- 
ciples of Craniology, Cranioscopy, Phrenology, &c. 
or the mode of ascertaining the abilities, temper and 
general disposition of individuals of both sexes, by 
certain ‘bumps,’,—knobs, or protuberances on the 
skull; ard it is not improbable but that some of these 
‘ Brainish’ Philosophers may take a trip to Halifax, 
the following jeu despres may tend to explain and 
elucidate the nature and character of these Lectures:] 
—Halifar Weekly Chronicle. 


DOCTOR GALL. 

I sing of the organs and fibres 

That ramble about in the brains ; 
Avaunt! ye irreverent jibers, 

Or stay and be wise for your pains. 
All heads were of yore on a level, 

One could not tell clever from dull, 
Till I, like Le Sage’s lame devil, 

Unroof’d with a touch every skull. 
Oh, I am the mental dissector, 

I fathom the wits of you all, 
Then come in a crowd to the lecture 

Of cranioligical Gall. 


The passions, or active or passive, 
Exposed by my magical spells, 
As busy as bees in a glass hive 
Are seen in their separate cells. 
Old Momus, who wanted a casement 
Whence all in the heart might be read, 
Were he living, would stare with amazement 


3? 
To find what he wants in the head. 


There’s an organ for strains amoroso, 
Just under the edge of the wig, 
Ar organ for writing but so so, 
For driving a tilbury gig: 
On organ for boxers, for stoics, 
For giving booksellers a lift, 
For marching in zig zag heroics, 
And editing Jonathan Swift. 


I raise in match-making, @ rumpus, 
And Cupid his fame must impart, 
Henceforth with a rule and a compass, 
Instead of a bow anda dart. 
‘Dear madam, your eye-brow is horrid ; 
And, Captain, too broad is your pate; 
I see by that bump on your forehead 
You’re shockingly dull tete-a-tele.* 


When practice has made my book plainer 
To manhood, to age, and to youth, 

Ill build, like the genius Phanor, 
In London a palace of truth. 

Then fibs, ah, beware how you tell ’em, 
Reflect how pellucid the skull, 

Whose downright sincere cerebellum, 
Must render all flattery null. 


Your friend brings a play out at Drury, 
*Tis hooted and damn’d iu the pit: 

Your organ of friendship’s all fury, 
But what says your organ of wit? 

‘Our laughter next time prithee stir, map, 
We don’t pay our money to weep ; 

Your play must have come from the German, 
It set all the boxes asleep.’ 





At first, all will be in a bustle ; 

The eye will, from ignorance, swerve, 
And some will abuse the wreng muscle, 
And some wil! adofe the Wrong nerve. 

Fn love should your hearts then be sporting, 

Your heads on one level to bring, 
You mustgo in your night-caps a courting, 
As if you were going to swing. 





Yet some happy mortals, all virtue, 
Have sentiment just as they should, 

Their occiput nought can do hurt to, 
Eack organ’s an organ of good ; 

Such ceuples aagelic, when mated, 
To bid all concealment retire, 

Should seek Hymen’s altar bald pated, 
And throw both their wigs in his fire. 


My system, from great A te Izzard, 
You now, my good friends, may descry, 
Not Shikspeare’s Bermudian wizzard 
Was half so enchanting a» I. 
His magic a Tempest could smother, 
But mine the soul's hurricane clears, 
By exposing your heads to each other 
And setting those heads by the ears. 
Oh, I am a mental dissector, 
1 fathom the wits of you all; 
So here is an end to the lecture 
Of craniological Gall 
London New Monthly Magazine. 
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_ From the German. 


Better to sit in Freedom’s hall, 

With a cold damp floor, anda mould’ring wall, 

Than to. bend the neck and te bow the knee 

In the proudest palace of slavery. 
OLEARIUS. 


German Epigram. 


Appearance may deceive thee—understand 
A pure white glove may hide a filthy hand. 
C. GRYPHIUS. 
wa 
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The popular Play of 
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